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DON DAVID W. ALEXANDER. 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read June, 1897.] 

In October, 1863, Mr. Alexander recounted to me the main facts 
of the following brief sketch of his life. He said he was born in 
Ireland, June 22, 1812, and that he came to the United States with 
a brother in 1832, when he was 20 years old. He resided in Phila- 
delphia some three or four years, and from there he went to Roche- 
port, Boone county. Mo., where he remained a couple years, and 
from thence, in 1837, he went with a trading company to Santa P6, 
arriTing there just after there had been an insurrection, in which 
the people had beheaded their Governor, Perez. He engaged in busi- 
ness there till 1842 with John Scully, who was well known in that 
country, buying goods in Chihuahua and wines in El Paso and sell- 
ing them at Santa F^. 

A bad feeling having been engendered against foreigners because 
of the aggressions of Texans, Mr. Alexander concluded to leave for 
California, in company with John Rowland, John Reed, William 
Knight (of Knight's Ferry,) Maj. Loring (who afterward died at La 
Puente, in this county,) and others, who came to settle as rancheros. 
Not a single member of this party is now living. Three of their 
number, Rowland, Reed and Alexander, I knew very well. Mr. 
Alexander told me that they arrived at Cucamonga on the 12th ol 
December, 1841. They were four months on the road in their jour- 
ney hither from Santa F^. They came by. what was known as "the 
old Mexican trail," via the Wasatch Mountains and Little Salt 
Lake, the country along that route being at that time entirely unin- 
habited except by Indians. 

Mr. Alexander settled and lived for some time on "the Rincon" 
Rancho, in what is now San Bernardino county. He then went to 
San Pedro and carried on the forwarding and lightering business at 
that port, from 1844 till 1849, or till after the great gold discoveries. 
He then went into the mercantile business with Francis Melius at 
Los Angeles. His firm .brought out several ship cargoes to San Pe- 
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dro direct from Boston. During this time lie formed a co-partnership 
with Phineas Banning in the forwarding and commission business 
at San Pedro, continuing in the same till 1855, when he sold out his 
interest. Commodore Stockton, in 1846, appointed him Collector of 
the Port of San Pedro. At and prior to that time he had held the 
office of Captain de la Puerte under the Mexican government for a 
year or two. In the exciting times of 1846 he strongly favored the 
Americans and with a number of the latter he was made a prisoner 
by the Californians and held as such four months. The ranchos of 
Tejunga and La Providencia in this county were finally, confirmed 
to Mr. Alexander by the United States courts. He was elected and 
served as Sheriff of Los Angeles county for the term of 1855-'56 and 
also of 1876-'77. He was three times elected a member of the Board 
of Supervisors, and was president of the board two terms. In 1856 
or '57 he again became a ranchero, living on the San Emigdio Bancho 
several years. His brother, George Alexander, came to California 
via Honolulu in 1851. He lived for a considerable period in Los 
Angeles, and was well and favorably known by old-timers. He 
served with Gen. Carlton's command in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico during the civil war. He died some years ago. 

"Don David Alexander," who was so widely and so favorably 
known, not only by Americans, but by the Spanish-speaking people 
of Southern California, was a man of sterling character, of amiable, 
genial temper, causing him to be generally respected and beloved. 
All old Californians still living who became acquainted with him at 
all intimately have only pleasant memories of him. 

Don David was married to DoSa Adalaida Melius, 
widow of Don Pancho (Francis) Melius, in 1864. Mrs. Alexander 
was the daughter of Santiago Johnson and not, as incorrectly stated 
in Bancroft's Pioneer Register, the daughter of Manuel Eequena. 
Don Manuel had no children. His wife and the wives of Don San- 
tiago (James) Johnson, and of Capt. Alexander Bell were sisters. 
Their family name was Guirado and they were sisters of Rafael 
Guirado, father of Gov. Downey's first wife, and of Bernardino anH 
B. C. Guirado, still living, and of Maj. Frank Guirado, now deceased. 
Mr. Johnson had several daughters, one married, as above stated, 
Francis Melius, and ithen Mr. Alexander. She is still living in this 
city. Another daughter married Henry Melius, brother of Francis, 
and at one time Mayor of Los Angeles, and for her second husband. 
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J. B. Trudell; and a third daughter married James H. Lander, in 
early times a prominent lawyer of this city. All these persons, with 
the exceptions noted, are now dead, although they have numerous 
living descendants. I was personally acquainted with nearly every 
one of the former generation. 

Mr. Alexander died at Wilmington, April 30, 1887, in the sev- 
enty-fifth year of his age. Mrs. Alexander possess a very life- 
like portrait of him, which all "old-timers" who survive him cannot 
fail, on sight, to quickly recognize. 



